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By Patrick Moore 


I^OW that the New Year has begun, let us 
see what is likely to happen in space. 

First, let us look at the purely astronomical 
side of things, where we can more or less be 
certain what to expect. 


There is only one eclipse—a 
partial eclipse of the Moon on 
6th July—visible from Britain, 
and we do not expect any 
brilliant comets, though of 
course a totally unexpected 
comet may , appear at any 
moment and take us by sur- 
prise. 

Of the planets. Mars will be 
at opposition in February, but 
will never approach the Earth 
to within 60 million miles, 
though it will be conspicuous 
enough. Jupiter and Saturn 
will be reasonably well placed 
in the late summer, though 


With space research, however, 
the position is different. The 
year 1962 was spectacular 
enough, and 1963 may be even 
more so. 

At present the “endurance 
record ” beyond the atmosphere 
is held by Major Nikolayev, of 
Russia, but I confidently expect 
that this will be exceeded in 
1963. It may well be that an 
orbital man-carrying vehicle 
will be put into a path round 
the Earth and left there for 
more than a week. 

Before we can consider 
venturing as far as the Moon, 



Model of a space craft and its “ launching-pad 


designed by an 


American firm, 


Saturn will still be rather low 
in the sky. , Venus will not be 
at its best in 1963, though dur¬ 
ing the first months it will be 
brilliant in the morning sky 
before dawn. Of course, there 
are certain events which happen 
every year, such as the shower 
of shooting-stars in August 
when we encounter the Perseid 
swarm. 


it is necessary to carry out tests 
of this kind, and there is no 
reason to doubt that they will 
be successful. The first really 
long orbital flight is likely to 
be made by a Russian, since 
with regard to rocket propel¬ 
lants the U.S.S.R. is still well 
ahead of the U.S.A. 

I © Fleetway Publications Ltd,, 19631 



Glowns’ faces 


registered 
on shells 


r^lD you know that 
^ every clown has 
his own special *'face ” 
which he invents 
himself and keeps 
to throughout his 


life 


in 


ASS CASE 


the 


ring! 


We may also have more 
“ space companions.” Remember 
that Nikolayev and Popov were 
in orbit at the same time, and 
even within sight of each other. 
It is possible that the Russians 
will succeed in sending a man 
right round the Moon, so 
following in the path of Lunik 
III of 1959. But, personally, I 
do not think that anything so 
spectacular will happen this 
year. 

The Venus probe. Mariner II, 
reached its closest point to its 
target in December 1962, but the 
Russian vehicle Mars I is still 
on its way to the Red Planet, 
and is expected to pass within a 
few hundreds of miles of the 
surface in the late spring. 

Unfortunately, neither Venus 
nor Mars will be favourably 


placed for further probe 
launchings until after next 
Christmas, and we are not 
nearly ready to send an auto¬ 
matic vehicle farther afield to, 
say. Mercury or Jupiter. 

However, the Moon is always 
within range, and it is in lunar 
research that 1 expect the most 
striking developments. 

Two rockets, one Russian and 
one American, have so far 
landed on the Moon, but both 
were destroyed by the impact. 
So the next step is to bring 
down a vehicle gently enough 
to avoid damaging its instru¬ 
ments. If this can be done, we 
will have a real lunar transmit¬ 
ting station, and we will gain a 
tremendous amount of new 
information. Moreover, such a 

Continued on pagre 2 


About 100 of these 
clown faces are 
registered by be¬ 
ing painted on 
egg-shells and the 
collection is kept 
in a hall adjoining 
Holy Trinity Church, 
Dalston, London. 

On Sunday, the Annual 
Clown Service is to be held in 
this church, when clowns from 
all over the country will be 
present. The Lessons will be 
read by Leo Eugenie and by 
Butch Reynolds, two well- 
known circus clowns. 

The service is to be followed 
by a meeting of the International 
Circus Clown Club which draws 
its members from among the 
world's 2,000 professional clowns. 

Wonderful Collection 

Holy Trinity Church is 
affectionately known as the 
Clowns’ Church, and in the 
adjoining hall is a wonderful 
collection of clown portraits. 

Built up from the private 
collection of Stan Bult—the en¬ 
thusiastic Organiser-Secretary of 
the I.C.C.C.—the exhibition con¬ 
sists of nearly 400 exhibits 
including photographs and oil 
paintings of clowns of many 
countries from the early 19th 
century onwards. Admission is 
free. 

But the strangest portraits in 
the collection are the eggshell 
ones. 

These, too, are the work of 
the tireless Mr. Bult (seen in 
our picture with some of the 

Continued on pagre 3 
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Why don't you write to me this 
week? (The Editor, Children’s 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4) 


■■BanaBaaaBBaHBBBHBnaaBaBBBaBanBBBHnBaaBBBHBSHaaaaaBMaBBBaBHBBHi 

MORE FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


.Walaya . . . 

Dear Sir,—I am a youth of 16 
years of age. I am deeply 
interested in swopping stamps. 
First Day Covers, friendly corres¬ 
pondence and reading magazines 
and newspapers. I would like 
boys and girls—any ages—to write 
to me. 

Robert Chong, c/o Fusing Post 
Office, Fusing, Perak, Malaya. 

Kenya . . . 

Dear Sir,—I shall be much 
pleased if you give me a little 
space in your newspaper as I am 
looking for the opportunity of 
exchanging stamps with corres¬ 
pondents in England. If you can 
do so, I would be most grateful, as 
I particularly want to obtain some 
English stamps. 

Karim A. Karimjee, FO Box 
1388,-Mombasa, Kenya. 

Java . . . 

Dear Sir,—I am a member of 
The British Council Library in 
Bandung. 

Every day I read some news¬ 
papers, or books which were 
published in another country, 
especially in England. I like to 
read your Children’s Newspaper. 

1 want to have some pen friends 
from your readers. 

My hobbies are: Stamp Collect¬ 
ing, Correspondence, etc. 


Irving Ang Goan Tjan (17). 143 
Djl Pasirkaliki, Bandung, West 
Java, Indonesia. 

I*ahistan . . . 

Dear Sir,—I am a 15-ycar-old 
boy. I study at the Cadet College 
in Matric. I am very fond of 
painting, collecting stamps, view 
cards, scouting, photography, 
swimming, reading, and having 
pen friends. 

I sincerely hope that I’ll have 
many future friends in foreign 
countries to exchange some ideas. 

Hamid Javaid, House No. 
E/127, Street No. 4, Chachi 
Mohalla, Rawalpindi, West 
Pakistan. 

JMalta . . 

Dear Sir,—I have been reading 
this paper for two-and-a-half 
years. I find it very interesting 
and instructive. 

I am a Maltese lady of 17 years. 
My hobbies are stamp collecting, 
view-card collecting, and reading. 

1 attend St. Theresa's Grammar 
School, Mdina. l am in Form IV. 
I would be delighted to corres¬ 
pond with those who would like to 
have a pen-pal from this sunny 
island. 

Pauline Bugeja, 17 Hal-Bajjada 
Street, Rabat, Malta GC. 

Dear Sir,—-I am a Maltese girl 
of 17 years. My hobbies arc 


stamp collecting, view-card collect¬ 
ing, knitting, and reading. I go 
to St. Theresa’s Grammar School, 
Mdina, about a mile away from 
where I live. 

I would be delighted to 
correspond with those who would 
like to have a pen-pal from 
Malta. 

Jessie Ferriggi, 14 Riebu Well 
Street, Alley 3, Rabat, Malta GC. 

Where tliil Jtlai'y go? 

In the 30th November issue 
there was a letter from Mary 
O’Rourke, who was about to leave 
for Turkey and asked for pen-pals, 
giving her address there as in 
British Barracks, Angora. A 
reader who replied has received a 
letter from the British Embassy, 
Ankara (the name was changed 
from Angora in 1950) saying that 
this person could not be traced. 

We are informed by the War 
Office that there are no British 
troops in Turkey, and can only 
conclude that Mary was mistaken 
about the address. 

Mouse 

Exports 

Among Britain’s latest export 
orders was one for three mice. 
Sent to a mouse breeder in 
Germany by a well-known 
breeder, these “Very Im¬ 
portant Mice ” were packed for 
their flight in a littie brown 
box. Their fare was 13s. 4d. 
each, and in addition there was 
one guinea for the vet’s 
certificate, and 15s. tax to the 
Inland Revenue. 


SPACE NEWS 
FOR 1963 ? 

vehicle will be able to send 
back pictures of the Moon 
taken at close range during the 
last part of its flight. 

I sec no reason why this 
should not be accomplished 
during 1963, and this may be 
an American rather than a 
Soviet achievement. If it can 
be done, we may even be able 
to see the results of analysis of 
materials from the lunar rocks. 
We may also expect to know, 
at long last, how the vast 
craters of the Moon were 
formed. 

“Yes,” you may say, “but 
what about a man on the 
Moon? Is that a possibility 
during the present year?” 

My answer is that it is a pos¬ 
sibility, but not a probability. 
Before the pioneer lunar trip 
takes place, a great amount of 
work remains to be done, and it 
cannot be crammed into a few 
months. My personal view is 
that no man will reach the 
Moon before 1975 at the earliest, 
and probably not before 1980. 


‘OPEN MIKE’ 

Hi Everyone! 

I've got great news of a super com¬ 
petition for you! Next week in this 
paper there's going to be a whole 
page about a Painting Competition. 
You'll be given a picture of Super¬ 
car landing at a National Benzole 
Garage to colour and send to me for judging. The 100 best 
entries will win a “Sculptorcraft” Kit for modelling your 
favourite Supercar characters and the 100 next-best entries 
will win a Supercar ‘Jollyfilm’ Viewer. Look out for the com¬ 
petition next week then, won't you? 



Next Week’s Competition is open to Supercar Club 


Members only 

-JOIN NOW!-— 

To Mike Mercury, Supercar Club, Cedars House, Cedars Road, 
Maidenhead, Berkshire. 

I would like to join the Supercar Club. I enclose a Postal Order for 2/6 

NAME....--- 

ADDRESS......—... 

COUNTY...... AGE. 

CN 

Now address this to yourself 

NAME...----- 

ADDRESS........ 

COUNTY.—.-.. 



continued 
from page 1 
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KNOW^YOUR NEWS 


I Kashmir and an I 


I Indian Quarrel I 


= By Our Special Correspondent § 

i Kashmir, the beautiful and mountainous State in the i 
H far north of India, has again been in the headlines. § 
1 The Kashmir problem has lasted nearly 16 years. It i 
= first came to the forefront in 1947 when British rule drew 1 
= to an end in India, which then split up into the independent i 
= States of India and Pakistan. = 



A shepherd and his flock in Kashmir’s bidder Valley 


Both these countries are 
threatened by a common 
enemy across the Himalayas— 
Communist China. Yet not 
even this shared peril has, so 
far, brought India and Pakistan 
together. A look into recent 
history will show us why. 

PAKISTAN is made up of 
former British States which 
were mostly Moslem. They 
include West Punjab, the 
North-west Frontier, and States 
with their own princely rulers, 
such as Bahawalpur and 
Khairpur. Today, the total 
population is about 94 million. 

INDIA has a population of 
438 million of whom 304 
million are Hindus. It covers 
nearly 500 States which the 
British used to run. 

Under the British these two 


In KASHMIR, the popula¬ 
tion of some four million is 
more than three-quarters 
Moslem. 

But the Maharajah who 
ruled this most northerly State 
of British India was a Hindu 
named Sir Hari Singh. In 
1947 he handed over Kashmir 
to India. 

This was a deadly affront to 
the Moslem majority. Since 
1846 they had become used to 
the British, but during 1947, 
when the British were getting 
ready to depart, fighting broke 
out between Hindus and 
Moslem tribesmen. India 
reported the dispute to the 
United Nations, a peace 
commission was set up, and in 
July 1949, a cease-fire line was 
agreed. 



President Ayub Khan 


great religious communities 
existed side by side. But parti¬ 
tion of India into two separate 
States, Hindu and Moslem, was 
inevitable when Britain left. 

One of the difficulties is that 
Pakistan is divided into East 
and West Pakistan—separated 
by a thousand miles of Indian 
territory. 


Bitterness 

But this truce has left bitter¬ 
ness in both India and 
Pakistan. Probably Com¬ 
munist China would have 
thought twice before crossing 
India’s frontiers last autumn if 
Pakistan had been friendly to 
India and had lined up along¬ 
side her. 

However, Pakistan’s Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan and India’s 
Jawaharlal Nehru did agree to 
start talks on the problem, at 
Christmas. 

If war breaks out again 
between China and India next 
spring, will Pakistan—which 
has the Chinese bang up 
against the north-west frontier 
—just stand aside? 

The answer will be; Yes . . . 
unless a settlement on Kashmir 
is reached before then. 


iilllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilililllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllSIllllllllllllllllllllllimilllllllllll'; 
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SWALLOmne without choking 


As I have already told you, all animals require oxygen, which 
they take in by various means. Reptiles such as snakes and 
lizards have lungs to fill with oxygen from the air, and they 
have nostrils through which to convey it to their lungs. 

Their lungs function, generally more take in air from the 
speaking, in the same way as ours atmosphere. 




do, though they are not the same 
in construction. 

Snakes have a very special way 
of breathing while they are eating, 
for they always swallow their 
food whole. The prey is often a 
creature which seems too large 
for them to dispose of without 
choking themselves in the process. 
In fact, they do this by means of 
a special adaptation of the wind¬ 
pipe; this is the tube down which 
the air travels to the lungs. 

Breathing tube 

When a snake is swallowing a 
toad or rat or bird which would 
otherwise prevent it from breath¬ 
ing, it can push out the tip of its 
wind-pipe at the side of its jaws 
and in this way it can continue to 
feed without suffocating. 

Birds, of course, breathe in air 
through their nostrils. But in 
most cases these are placed at the 
base of the beak, where they are 
not easily noticed. In fact some 
people, who have not looked 
closely, have a curious idea that 
birds have no nostrils at all 1 

Birds which feed under water, 
especially those which dive into 
the sea to catch food, can hold 
their breath until they can once 


Some mammals can also do this 
—the' hippopotamus for instance, 
or the whales and seals. Whales 
can stay below water for quite 
a long time; seals and hippopotami 
for much shorter periods. But 
the time they can stay submerged 
depends upon what they are doing 
when under water. 

If they are more or less still, 
they can remain below the sur¬ 
face much longer than if they are 


TME A LOOK 
AT NATURE 


with 



A snake can still breathe while swallowing a meal bigger 
than its own head. This meal is a toad. 

watery vapour which gives rise to It is not water—it is more like 
the idea that they are spouting steam, and is a part of their 
water which they have swallowed, breathing behaviour. 


' ; MAXWELL KNIGHT 


EGGHEADS IH 

continued 

moving about. When they are 

A GLASS CASE 

from page 1 


moving they are consuming the 
. oxygen they have stored up in 
their lungs. When they have 
exhausted this they must come to 
the surface again for a fresh 
supply. 

When whales do this they expel 
the waste gases—this is what is 
known as “blowing” or “spout¬ 
ing ”; but they do not eject water 
—the gases condense into a 


egg-shell “portraits”), and the 
hundred eggs in the collection 
form the “ copyright file ” which 
safeguards the trade-faces of the 
funny men of the circus world. 

Each clown wears his own 
exclusive face pattern, and there 
is an unwritten law in the pro¬ 
fession that no other clown may 


copy it unless it is given to him 
by the original owner. Occasion¬ 
ally, a father has handed on his 
“ face ” to his son. That is how 
Joe Jackson came to carry on as 
the “ tramp-cyclist.” Whimmy 
Walker's name was bequeathed 
to him by his grandfather. 

Clowns arc very proud of 
their traditions, which go back 
to the 12th century. And of all 
circus fun, it is probably the 
clowns we love best. 


3 

Canoe-rolling 
at Camping 
Exhibition 

Have you a swimming granddad 
who is good at Eskimo canoe¬ 
rolling? 

If so, there’s a chance , for him 
to show his skill at the Camping 
and Outdoor Life Exhibition 
(llth-19th Jan.) at London’s 
Olympia. There Mr. Hirschfield, 
Director of Tyne Folding Boats, 
who is over 60, will give £5 to a 
children’s charity for any British 
subject of his own age who can 
beat him at canoe-rolling. The 
contests will be held in a specially 
built big pool, where eight tough 
Marines will also demonstrate 
how to roll in a kayak. 

Electronic fishing 

Among competitions for anglers 
is one which involves “catching ” 
an electronically controlled 
dummy fish. 

Skills of a different sort will be 
demonstrated by Scouts and 
Guides at the Trading Post which 
will be the central feature of their 
typical" Scout camp. They will 
show how to take plaster casts 
from animal tracks and leaves, 
how to make rope ladders, and so 
on. 

Tent and camping equipment, 
and sports gear will be displayed. 
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A complete, illustrated guide to the identification, habits 
and behaviour of all species. 


240 Large Pages Over 200 Superb Photographs 16 Colour Plates 

Here is a fascinating book that will explain the increasingly popular 
pastime of bird watching. Written by the well-known ornithologist 
KENNETH RICHMOND, this superbly illustrated and exception¬ 
ally readable volume caters for the needs of beginners as well as 
bird lovers wanting to know more about the behaviour of the 
feathered visitors in their gardens. It will tell you where and when 
to look for birds, how to identify them and how to study their 
habits—their daily life, courtship, nests, eggs and songs. In this way, you will 
capture the excitement of seeing birds vividly and intensely, understanding 
their ways and deciding why each bird acts as it does. The entire British list 
of birds is dealt with in sections covering various groups : Divers to Herons, 
Water Fowl, Birds of Prey, Game Birds, Waders, Sea Birds, Rails to Wood¬ 
peckers and Passerines. Over 200 brilliant photographs, including unique 
shots of rare visitors to Britain. Limited edition—RESERVE NOW ! 




liSMiiiiiliiliii 


To: Dept. E.0.30, Odhams Press Ltd., Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. ^ 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION reserve me “ Birds in Britain ” in the Edition indicated I indicating Ld/tion re- 
below and send special Invoice with “ 100 per cent. Satisfaction or No Charge ” quireU and meinod oi 
Guarantee. I payment preferred, 

STANDARD (Book only) / DE LUXE (with Records) * and post in 2hd. 

(Delete edition NOT required) I stamped, unsealed 

Tick method of payment preferred ; CASH □ TERMS □ I envelone to Dent 

USE BLOCK LETTERS BELOW I E. O. 3 0, O d h 3 m i 

• Press Ltd., Basted, 

NAME. I Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Full Postal \ applies in the 

ADDRESS. I LI.K. and Eire only. 

I Hurry ! Make sure of 
I yours. 

I Full Satisfaction 

E.O.30/12.1.63. . . I GUARANTEE 


PARENTS 

Do This now! 


Special Presentation Set: 

DE LUXE EDITION 

Comprises book specially bound in superb Blue Buckram 
(title and decorative motifs stamped in gold on spine ; 
striking bird-design emblem on front cover ; stained 
edges ; and matching endpapers) together with the two 
superb 7 in. E.P. (45 r.p.m.) Bird Song records in pictorial 
sleeve. Packed in pictorial carton. Yours for only 9/- 
down and 6 monthly payments of 10/- (69/-). Cash 
price, 63/-. 


Also available: 

STANDARD EDITION 
(Book only) handsomely 
bound in Green Balacron. 
Yours for only 5/- down and 
2 monthly payments of 9/- 
and 1 of 10/- (33/-). Cash 
price 30/-. 
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DE FRANCE 


Les Serpents de Mer 
du Viet-nam 

Le Dr. Barme, un des plus 
eniinents speclalistes des ser> 
pents de mer, de leur biologie 
et de leurs dangers, presentera 
samedi a I’lnstitut oceano- 
graphique (Paris), un passion- 
nant documentaire sur “les 
serpents de mer venimeux du 
Viet-nam.” 

Ce savant a, en etfet, longue- 
ment etudie les proprietes 
venimeuses des serpents marins 
et travaille a la mise au point 
d’un serum therapeutique. 

Quant au film—le premier 
aussi important consacre aux 
serpents marins—il a ^te 
realise avec la collaboration de 
rinstitut culture! fran^ais de 
Saigon, et la Recherche scienti- 
fique. 

A ■ JOs. 6d. book token wilt he 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to he the best translation of the above 
received by first post Wednesday, 16th 
January, The BOOK TOKEN for 
15th December issue has been sent 
to Simon Chabot, 27 Whitmore Road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


Try fish flour 
in the stew 

Would you like to try fish 
flour? It is claimed that this new. 
food could solve the problem of 
the world’s hungry people. 

The “ flour ” is made in the U.S. 
from dogfish and skate, and 
masses of these fish—skin, bones. 


'iefly . . . 


Dr. Hcrnuum Hone's collcc -1 
; tion of butterflies, worth ; 
I £445,000 and claimed to be the j 
I world’s biggest, has been on > 
I view at Bonn, IVest Germany. 
,Dr. Hone claims to have * 
; discovered some 5,000 new \ 
species. 

dLounffes on tvheels 

At a new airport near | 
I Washington the “lounges”' 
' where passengers wait are 1 
! driven to the planes like! 
buses. 

The Wiirttemberg Bible i 
J Institute, which recently cele- 1 
I brated its 150th anniversary,; 
has produced 45 million Bibles ! 
i or extracts of the Bible. 

African hoys in Northern 
Rhodesia have formed a Sea 
; Scout troop 1,000 miles from ; 
; the sea. They operate on Lake 
Mweru. 

Fov crtishcfl shievs 
British skiers injured in Nor-' 
' way can receive free hospital' 
' treatment under an Anglo- \ 
i Norwegian health service! 
\ agreement. 


BIG 

BELL 

OF 

MOSCOW 


The famous broken 
bell in the Kremlin, 
Moscow’s citadel, 
has neverbeenrung. 
It was damaged in a 
fire soon after being 
cast in 1735 and has 
long been a sight for 
tourists. It weighs 
200 tons. 


Ship ol mony names 

One of the oldest cargo vessels 
still working is the little 83-year- 
old, 494-ton Argo, which was 
recently sold by her Finnish owners 
for service in Greek waters. 

Built in Sunderland, she has 
sailed under the German, Nor¬ 
wegian, Danish, Swedish, and 
Finnish flags under various names. 

She kept her 'original steam 
engine for 73 years. Then a 
modern diesel engine was installed. 


BE QUICK 
OFF THE 
MARK 

or you, too, will 
have to wait for 
this month’s copies 
of Schoolgirls 
Picture Library! 

Buy them now! 


No. 196 DANGER TRAIL 

No. 197 TINA JOINS THE CIRCUS 

No. 198 MYSTERY OF THE SCHOOL¬ 
GIRL PUPPET 

No. 199 IT ALL BELONGS TO MOLLY ! 


THEY CLIMBED A 

3.000-FOOT CLIFF 

pEOPLE who want to boast of reaching the top of El 
Capitan mountaui, in California’s famous Yosemite Park, 
trudge five-and-a-half miles up a trail and sign a visitors’ book 
on the summit. Until recently, no-one had ever dreamed of 
trying to climb the other side of the mountain, which is a sheer 
clilf 3,000 feet high. 

Not long ago three young men 
—two Americans and a Canadian 
—decided that they would be the 
first to scale El Capitan's grim 
face. The only way was to drive 
pitons—steel nails used by 
mountaineers—into the granite as 
they ascended yard by yard, and 
drill holes in which they could 
fasten rock-bolts. 

It took them 25 days of going 
up and down to fix ropes to a 
height of 1,900 feet. Then the 
real assault on the summit began. 

This, they knew, would take them 
several days, so they would have 
to take their food and water with 
them and sleep dangling in rope 
slings. Each man carried -50 lb 
of gear. 


Troubled by thirst 

For six days they laboured on 
El Capitan’s implacable face; days _ 
of hot sunshine followed by nights ^ 
of freezing cold. Their water = 
supply ran low and they were = 
troubled by thirst. But having = 
got so far they were determined = 
not to give up. They were within s 
50 feet of the top when darkness = 
fell, and they had to spend another ^ 
night in freezing discomfort. = 
Television cameras were there = 
to welcome them as they crawled = 
over the top of the towering cliff E 
next day. = 


lUST DRYIMG 
SOME WOOD 

For drying before use, 
these boards are being 
stacked into towers at 
a German timber-yard. 
The wood is to make 
barrels. 


SCHOOLGIRLS PICTURE 
LIBRARY 


EVERY WOJVTtl FOUR EXCMTMXG MEW 
PICTURE-STORIES, AT OiVLV Is. EACH 


i= and 


ONE NOISE LESS 


While on a goodwill visit to 
Japan the British cruiser HMS 
Tiger, lying in Nagoya harbour, 
was to lire a 15-gun salute to 
honour a local Governor when 
he stepped aboard. Hearing of 
this, an officer from an American 
ship boarded the cruiser and told 


the Captain that the noise from 
the guns would stampede some of 
the cattle aboard his ship moored 
near by, and perhaps injure them. 

The salute was immediately 
cancelled and the Governor 
agreed with the Captain’s decision. 


all—are shovelled into a 
grinder. This produces a tasteless, 
odourless powder which contains 
protein, important in any food¬ 
stuff. 

Some experts have predicted 
that the fish flour—which can be 
mixed with soup or stew—could 
cheaply provide millions of hungry 
people with their daily protein 
needs. 
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Advertiser’s Announcement 


Jonquil Antonyms 

Column 


★ ★★★★★★★★ 

M OW would you like a cardigan made from the I??, 
hairs of a dog? Mrs. Olive Buttrey of 
Colvvyn, who breeds prize-winning Pomeranians, 



recently collected all the combings 
of the hair she brushed from the 
dogs—and it took some collecting, 
too—and sent it t 9 Sussex to 
bo spun into wool. It was in 
beautiful and unusual colouring, 
shading from cream to dark 
cinnamon. 

The wool is warm and washes 
beautifully, and Mrs. Buttrey has 
made it up into cardigans. And 


do you know what she says her 
tip is for keeping her dogs clean? 
She says; “I never bath my dogs. 
I bake flour in the oven to a 
golden brown and brush it into the 
Pomeranians’ coats—and that 
cleans them!” 

A lot of us might fancy jumpers 
and coats like this, but I don’t 
suppose there are enough 
Pomeranians to go round! 


Skhsiope 



London now has 
an indoor ski-slope 
in Battersea Park, but 
the surface consists 
of nylon bristles. 
These girls are on 
their way across the 
park to try some ski¬ 
ing without snow. 


Jf you are keen on ski-ing, you 
may be interested to learn 
that the Scottish Youth Hostels 
Association is running two ski 
schools, with expert instructors, 
especially for young skiers. They 
are at Loch Morlich in the Cairn¬ 
gorms, which has a chair-lift 
to save trudging to the heights; 
and at Glenisla (Perthshire) which 
may have a chair-lift and ski-tows 
ready for use. 

The charges for a week for 
people under 16 are: at Loch 
Morlich, £7 8s.; and at Glenisla, 
£6 18s. Hire of skis and boots is 
£2 6s. extra. 

For hardy winter climbers the 
S.Y.H.A. is also running a Moun¬ 
taineering Course in Glencoe. 
Details of these courses can be 
obtained from the Association at 
7 Bruntsfield Crescent, Edinburgh, 
10 . 


^HE Roses of Redditch, 
Worcestershire, are keen 
guides who have the distinction of 
three Queen’s Badges in one 
famiiy. Fifteen-year-old Pamela 
received hers not long ago, and 
her 18-year-old twin sisters, 
Margaret and Valerie, have both 
won if. 


you like to have a 
donkey boarder for the 
winter? Two young people who 
have grown very fond of theirs 
are Angela and Stephen Foreman, 
who live on a farm near Bridling¬ 
ton, Yorkshire. The boarder is 
Nodder, who in summer gives 
rides to children along the beach 
at Bridlington. In winter he and 
the other donkeys are lent to boys 
and girls whose parents can 
provide the animals with food and 
shelter. 


FIERY lyEW YEAR 


At Burghead on Moray 
Firth the New Year is wel¬ 
comed in old style and 
according to the Old Style 
calendar (officially abandoned 
by Britain in 1752), which 
makes the New Year begin 
on 12fh January. On that 
day they celebrate the “ Burn¬ 
ing of the Clavie.” The 
latter is a blazing far barrel. 


carried through the streets 
and then rolled down a hill. 
At the bottom there is a 
scramble for the fragments, 
which are supposed to bring 
good luck. 

The custom probably dates 
from the time when primitive 
people feared the Sun might 
disappear altogether, and lit 
fires to encourage its return. 



Mr. Therm is a magician. He 
has a magic lump wMch is made 
of coal, ordinary coal. But when 
he rubs.it, his magic powers re¬ 
lease its hidden wonders .... 

Maybe it isn’t real magic, but it certainly seems like it ! When Mr. 
Therm treats coal scientifically, he sets free the wealth that has been locked 
up in it for millions of years. This treatment is called carbonisation. 
This way, hundreds of different things we use every day can be made. 
When we burn coal on an open fire, we lose these valuable chemicals up 
the chimney as smoke and soot. Mr. Therm’s magic saves them for us all. 


Wc 


OULDN’T it be a dull world if 
we all wore clothes in sombre blacks 
and browns and muddy colours ! 
How we should miss the gay design 
and colour on summer frocks or chair 
covers ! But with a wave or so of 
his magic wand, and a couple of rubs 
on the magic lump, Mr. Therm trans¬ 
forms a monotonous scene into a 
glory of colour. Through the whole 
range of the rainbow, there are dark 
and light hues in hundreds of shades 
that are obtained from coal-tar from 
Mr. Therm’s gasworks. Dyes for most 
of our needs are made in this country, 
and some over for export too. 

Although many of these dyes were 
perfected in Germany, the first one 
was invented in England. It was 
used to print the mauve penny postage 
stamps which appeared in Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Research work is 
still going on, to find colours that will 
not “ run ” in the wash, and lately 
to dye man-made fibres such as nylon 
arid terylene. Isn’t it odd to think 
that pretty colours for dyes and other 
things like creosote and disinfectants 
all come from black coal-tar ? 


Issued by the Gas Council 




THERM'S BlCyCLE * 


DonfFoneeTTHB 
COMPETITION ! 



The four words hidden in the tyres of 
Mr. Therm’s bicycle all appear in the 
story above. Write down each 
alternate letter, and if you start in the 
right places you will find two words in 
each tyre. The letters are in the right 
order. Make a neat list of your 
answers on a postcard with full 
name, address and age, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own work, 
then post it to : Mr. Therm’s Bicycle. 
No. 6, Children’s Newspaper, 26/27 
Farringdon St., London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 
Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries received by Friday, January 
18th. His decision is final ! 

Mr. Therm’s Bicycle No. 1 winners 
were: Jane Ferrar, Ingatestone ; 

Roger Pearce, Cardiff; Robert Wors- 
ley, Manchester 21. The words were : 
RUNWAY, CABLES, DIRT, ROAD. 


m F©^ mmmi comroRi 
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§ r AST week we dis- 
E cussed criminal 
= courts and civil courts 
E in England. Let us look 
E more closely now at both 
E types, starting with the 
= criminal courts. 

= Almost all criminal cases 
= start in Mai;htrates’ Courts 
g (sometimes called Petty 
= Sessions or Police Courts) 
= of which there are over a 
= thousand. Some of them 
= finish there too. But some 
= start and finish in other 
= courts. 

1 Petty or minor offences 
= such as lesser road traffic 
S offences, or failure to have 
H a TV licence, are dealt with 
3 by the magistrates, who can 
= impose fines up to £100 or 
g prison sentences not exceed- 
3 ing six months—or both. 

I Higher courts 

= More serious and im- 
= portant offences have to go 
H to other courts, although 
3 the Magistrates’ Courts 
= make the first inquiries. 

= The higher criminal 
3 courts are Quarter Sessions 
3 and Assizes. Their work is 
3 similar, although Quarter 
= Sessions cannot fry a 
3 number of more serious 
3 offences or impose the 
3 death penalty or life im- 
3 prisonment. Both at the 
3 Quarter Sessions and the 
3 Assizes there will be a jury 
3 of twelve persons (we will 
3 talk about juries in a few 
3 weeks’ time). These twelve 
= . persons will listen to the 
3 case and they will decide 
= whether the accused is guilty 
3 or not; then the Judge or the 
3 Chairman will pass sentence. 

I Civil actions 

3 Most civil cases are dealt 
3 with in the 400 County 
3 Courts. These courts deal 
3 with all civil actions where 
3 the amount claimed is 
3 below £400 or, in the case 
3 of actions for the recovery 
3 of land, where the rateable 
3 value of the land does not 
3 exceed £100 a year. But 


most cases concerned with 
hire purchase, disputes 
between landlord and 
tenant and connected with 
rent restrictions are heard 
in the County Courts, irre¬ 
spective of the sums of 
money involved. 

Some actions such as 
those concerned with libel 
and slander cannot be 
begun in a County Court. 

Apart from the County 
Courts, there is the His'li 
Court of Justice in London, 
which hears civil cases. 
(The building is popularly 


The Law Courts in 

known as The Law Courts, 
but is, officially, called The' 
Royal Courts of Justice). 

The High Court is 
divided into three. There 
is the Queen's Bench Divh 
sion, which deals with 
most cases involving the 
award of sums of money as 
damages (e.g. for libel and 
slander), actions for debt, 
or commercial cases. The 
Chancery Division deals 


NEXT WEEK: 

JUVENILE COURTS 


At the back, on the bench, are 
the magistrates. The others 
are: 1. Witness; 2. Court 
Inspector ; 3. Clerk to the 

Magistrates; 4. Clerk’s Assis¬ 
tant; 5. Police Officer in 
charge of case. 

From a documontory film 

with disputes concerning 
company law, family trusts, 
bankruptcy, some tax cases, 
and patents and copyrights. 
Finally, there is the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty 
Division, dealing with the 
proof of wills (probate), 
divorce, and shipping cases. 


the Strand, London. 

There are also Courts 
which hear appeals. An 

appeal against the decision 
of a civil court goes to the 
Court of Appeal. In 

criminal cases, most appeals 
against the decisions of the 
Magistrates’ Courts go to 
an Appeals Committee of 
the Quarter Sessions. 
Appeals against the 

decisions of the Quarter 
Sessions or Assizes go to 
the Court of Criminal 

Appeal. In some rare 
instances civil and criminal 
appeals even go to the 
House of Lords. 
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CABLE UNDER THE OCEAN 



The Cable and Wireless Company’s ship 
Mercury is now on her way to the Pacific 
to lay the first section of the 3,000 miles of 
cable from Suva (capital of Fiji) to Honolulu 
(Hawaii). This will be part of the 8,CG0-mile 
“ Compac ” (Commonwealth-Pacific) line 
linking Britain with Australia and New 
Zealand. Mercury carries 1,200 nautical miles 
of cable below decks (right) which she will 
lay in about 10 days. Then she must return 
to England for more. She^ also carries 49 
repeaters (centre). These are connected to 
the cable at intervals to amplify the speech. 
There are sheaves at the bowr (left) and 
stern, for paying out the cable. The stern 
sheaves are used for laying: the bow for repairs. 







ST WALLY-THE 
STIC WALRUS! 

At Marineland, 
near Los Angeles, 
the walrus family, 
which delights 
thousands of 
visitors, has been 
introduced to a 
relative called 
Wally. But he’s 
made of tough, 
black plastic— 
complete with 
tough white teeth. 
Theyoung walruses 
took to Wally at 
once but gave him 
some pretty rough 
handling, or 
rather, flippering. 
And they tried 
biting him, too. 
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THE DAYS OF "STEAM AND STINK" 



by Ernest Thomson 


Birds of the 
Wild and 
—Lonely— 


One of the Underground’s early trains passing through Praed 
Street, Paddington. Courtesy of the Science /Vluseum. 

A HUNDRED years ago this week—on lOth January, 1863—London’s first 
underground trains began running on part of what is now the Circle 
Line. They were steam trains, of course, belching clouds of smoke and 
sulphur in their under-street tunnels. You can hear lots about it in the 
BBC Home Service (South-East) at 6.15 this Wednesday evening, when 
reporters talk to people who remember the days of “ steam and stink.” 
Passengers choked and grumbled, but even so they found the Underground 
faster than hansom cabs and horse buses. 


Schools’ Quiz Contest 


S OUTHERN and Anglia viewers 
have two new series which 
other regions might envy. 

Southern are offering handsome 
prizes to 24 schools in their area 
in a contest on Thursdays entitled 
Full Marks, with Peter Haigh 
as compere. Competitors aged 
15 and 16 answer questions up to 
GCE “O” Level on standard 
school subjects, general know¬ 
ledge, music, and photography. 
Schools compete in pairs,, the 
winning school in each heat being 
awarded £25 plus record and 
book tokens worth 50s. for each 
team member. The losing school 
gets £10 and book tokens worth 
25s. for each member. The four 
schools with the highest marks go 
forward to the semi-finals and 
grand final. 

Anglia TV has a bright new 
feature on Fridays, specially for 


younger viewers, called The 
Junior Angle. Producer Paul 
Johnson welcomes young musi¬ 
cians, novelist Kingsley Amis runs 
a writing competition, and there’s 
a weekly “Children’s News.” 

FINDING FUN 

M erry Go Round is the first 

BBC Schools TV programme 
for seven-year-olds. Tim Gudgeon 
will be telling all about it when 
it opens at 11.55 a.m. next Tues¬ 
day (15th Jan.). “Merry ” seems 
to be the right word. The idea, 
I understand, is to help young 
people to get more fun out of this 
world of ours through a better 
understanding of what goes on. 
There’ll be film trips to airfields, 
for instance, to explain the history 
of flight. 



! even Peter Scott, whose life 
is dedicated to the Wildfowl 
Trust,.could wish for a programme 
with more birds in it than the 
one he introduces in Look on 
BBC-TV this Wednesday. Birds 
by the 
thousand will 
be seen in a 
film which 
was shot in 
Antarctica. 

Sequences 
include splen¬ 
did ■ pictures 
of albatross, 
sheathbill, 

and many Peter Scott 

speciesof 

petrel filmed by George Edwards 
for the British Antarctica Survey, 
I There are also unique pictures 
1 taken in Macquarie Island, 1,200 
miles south of Australia, by 
science-cameraman John Warham, 
who will be in the studio to give 
his own running commentary. 
Lots of seals managed to get 
themselves into these pictures, too. 



RECORD 


LISTEN TO THE BACHELORS 


Some songs go on forever. 
One of these is Charmaitie, 
which has been a hit many 
times and has had 58 record¬ 
ings. Now comes a vocal 
version by a new group called 
The Bachelors. 

These are three young men 
from Dublin. They have given 
the old song a decided country 
and western sound, keeping up 
with the trends today. 

Although this is only their first 
recording. The Bachelors—Con 
and Dec Cluskey, brothers, and 
John Stokes—have already been 
booked to appear in New York's 
famous Carnegie HalL on the 
strength of it. 

Their record is on Decca 
FI 1559. (Single.) 



OTHER NEW DISCS 

It is not often that an orchestra Island Discs). But it is one of two 
like the London Symphony plays a works by Eric Coates played by the 
composition like A Sleepy Lagoon orchestra on Columbia SCD2190. 
(the signature tune of radio’s Desert (Single.) 


Perhaps you like to dream that 
sometimes you are cast away on a 
strange tropical shore. If so, Vic 
Damone’s songs on his LP Strange 
Enchantment (Capitol T169L LP 
32s. 5d.) will help. 
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There was nothing now 

INNES, staying at Deersmalen, her Uncle Vincents 
-fV Scottish home, sees a mysterious black horse rise out 
of the waters of a desolate loch. The Innes family have 
always been Guardians of the Horse, and Kay, because of 
her resemblance to her uncle, is to succeed him in this duty. 

The Horse's safety depends upon its existence being kept 
secret. But Kay's cousin, Edgar, sells the secret to Buffy, 
an entertainer, who captures the Water Horse. Kay and 
Jamie rescue it. Before they can get well away, Buffy and 
another man catch up with them. 

Jamie tells Kay to ride away on the Horse, then turns to 
face the thieves. 

10. The Water Horse goes home 


I DID not know how long we 
had galloped or where we 
were galloping to. I could 

hardly remember who I was or 
what I was doing. I was 
conscious only of the colossal 
play of the muscles in the 
Horse’s shoulders and quarters 
as it strained and stretched in 
its panic-filled flight. 

Gradually its fear left the 
Horse; it was cantering now at 
a loose, easy pace. I spoke to 
it and ran one hand up and 
down the crest of its neck. 
Quietly it changed to a slow 
trot and then to its long 
striding walk. 

Steadily and purposefully the 
Horse walked on. I had no 
idea where we were going but 
the Horse seemed to know, so 
I just sat there, glowing from 
the .thrill of my gallop, being 
carried effortlessly on through 
the night ... 

T he first spear of the Sun 
sprang over the moun¬ 
tains and crashed the world to 
life. And just as suddenly I 
knew where I was. True to its 
instincts, the Horse was going 
back to the Black Loch! 

I pulled wildly at the halter 
rope. “Stop!” I shouted. 
“You can’t go back there. 
You’ve to go to the island, to 
Fergus. Don’t you realise that 
if you go back there Buffy is 
sure to find you?” But the 
Horse tossed its head and 
sprang forward in a gallop. 

'I lay along its neck and in 
my last extremity I cried aloud 
to Fergus for help, almost 
believing that he might appear 
from nowhere to save the 
Horse. 

The black waters of the loch 
streaked the edge of the marsh; 
the sheer fall of the mountains 
to the wafer’s edge grew closer 
and still we galloped on. I 
was certain Buffy would be 
there waiting for us. 

“ pERGUS ! ” I shouted, our 
* speed tearing the words 
from my lips. “Fergus ! Help 

me, Fergus.” 

The loch lay before us now, 
clear silver in the dawning 
light. 

The Horse stopped stock-still 
in mid gallop and but for my 
handfuls of mane I would have 
gone flying over its head. 
With nostrils wide the Horse 
quested the air. Its ears 
flickered and twitched. It half 
reared and swung round to 
face the way we had come. 

With a screaming whinny it 
turned again and started back 
to the loch. Then, as suddenly 
as the first time, it stopped and 
again it stood tensely search¬ 
ing the empty air. 

I felt it relax beneath me. It 
nickered softly and, turning 
away from the loch, swung into 
a loping canter. Without hesi¬ 
tation or doubt it recrossed the 
marsh and turned right over 
the moorland. I was too 


relieved that it had changed 
its course to worry much about 
why this had happened or what 
it would do next. 

M Y whole body ached with 
tiredness. 1 was afraid 
that sleep would overtake me 
as I rode and I would fall from 
the Horse, leaving it galloping 
on with the halter rope 
dangling. 

The light grew clearer and 
stronger. Day was nearly here. 
The Sun dazzled in a strip of 
flashing light seen for a second 
in a break between the hills. 
Straight as an arrow the Horse 
sped on, drawn relentlessly by 
some force I could not under¬ 
stand. 

We rose over the last of the 
encircling hills and stretching 
away in a billion sparkling 
diamonds was an island-fretted 
sea. Without pausing the Horse 
sped down towards it . . . 

The sound was at first merely 
the wind as it snaked past my 
ears, then more insistent, more 
unmistakable; stray wisps of 
sound that joined and linked 
and became the urgent fluting 
of Fergus’s pipe. 

The Horse raced now along 
the flat sea verge. I knew no 
words to contain my ecstasy, 
but I screamed my joy as I 
galloped on, in a timeless, 
wordless paean of praise. 

T he music of Fergus was 
now clear and strong and 
undeniable. And then I saw 

him standing out darkly against 
the sea dazzle. He was waiting 
by the shore, his pipe to his 
lips, his cloak loose about him. 
At his heels the Grey Ones lay. 
In the water close by him a 
rowing boat danced lightly to 
the tide’s movement. The 
Horse saw Fergus and whinnied 
with a deafening roar,.thunder¬ 
ing out its delight, and we 
plunged on towards him. 

When the Horse reached 
Fergus, it sighed from its very 
heart and laid its head on 
Fergus’s shoulder, safe and at 
peace after all its miseries. 

Tears misted my eyes and I 
could only sit twisting the 
halter rope in my hands. 

“You have done well, Kay. 
You did not fail. When the 
day comes you will make a fit 
guardian for the Water Horse 
and under your care Deers¬ 
malen will come again to its 
old splendour.” Fergus’s eyes 
looking up into mine sparkled 
with green and peat brown 
lights. 

“If it hadn’t been for you,” 
I mumbled. “I didn’t know 
what to do, Fergus. If you 
hadn’t called the Horse, I 
could have done nothing.” 

H e held out his arms to 
catch me as I dropped 
from the Horse’s back. My 

legs collapsed under me and I 
crumpled down on a boulder 
too stiff and aching to move. 
Fergus slipped the halter off 
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t^oniy a headlong race to the LoqH 



by 

Patricia Leitch 


the Water Horse’s head and it 
sprang back, free at last. On 
the shore it reared and bucked 
and plunged. The Sun glinted 
upon its jet black coat with 
lines of white light that flowed 
like tongues of fire to the play 
of its mighty muscles. Then 
with a shrill scream it trotted 
into the sea. For seconds it 
flirted at the water’s edge. 

Then it reared up, straight 
and high, striking out with its 
forelegs against the golden orb 
of the Sun. Then swift as an 
unleashed dam it burst into the 
deeper water until it breasted 


the shore for something. It 
was Jamie, 

I sprang to my feet and 
waved my arms wildly in the 
air. “Jamie,” I screamed. 
“Jamie!” 

He saw me and waved. The 
van stopped to let him out and 
then hurried on its way again. 
Jamie came rushing towards 
me. 

“Where’s the Horse?” he 
was yelling. “Did it get away 
from you? Where is it?” He 
reached me and stood flushed 
before me. “Tell me what’s 
happened.” 

“It’s safe,” I said. “It’s with 
Fergus. He’s taken it to the 
island.” 

“Oh glory! Glory!” 
Glory!” Jamie shouted. “From 
the look on your face I was 
sure you’d let it go. We’ve 
saved the Water Horse!” He 
seized me by both hands and 
whirled me round and round. 
As I spun dizzily about my 
loneliness left me and I, too, 
was filled with the triumph of 
our achievement. “We beat 
Bully,” Jamie cried, letting me 
go so that we both sat down 
suddenly on the shingle. “Go 
on,” he commanded. “Tell 
me.” 

I told him and he listened 
in silence, lying flat on his 
back staring up at the sky. 

“"VrOU rode the Water 
Horse,” he said long¬ 
ingly. “Oh, Kay, why couldn’t 

it have been me?” Then he 
sprang to his feet. “What’s it 
matter?” he said. “As long as 
the Horse is safe with Fergus. 
The man in the GPO van said 


and here I am. Oh, Kay, I 
can hardly believe it. The 
Water Horse safe!” 

“They’ll never find it on the 
island,” I said. 

“Fergus will stay with it. 
While he's there nothing can 
harm it,” Jamie assured me. 

The GPO van took us to 
Lintore and from there we got 
a lift in a telephone van that 
took us all the way to the road 
that ran past Deersmalen and 
on to Craig Garth. 

I N the dim grey evening we 
jumped down from the 
van and thanked the driver. 

Together we walked up the 
long drive to Deersmalen. 
Overhead the pines swayed and 
whispered, sighed and surged 
like the sea. 

“Home,” said Jamie, “is the 
sound of the wind in the pines. 
1 couldn’t live away from 

them. If Buffy had won, we 
would have had to leave 
Deersmalen. Dad would never 
have stayed here if the Horse 
had gone. Thank you, Kay, 
for saving it.” 

“It wasn’t just me,” I said. 

“Without you we couldn’t 

have saved it,” Jamie said 

decisively. 

Light flowed golden from 
the open front door and Shona 
ran to meet us. 

“The Horse is safe! On the 
island with Fergus,” Jamie 
called to her. 

“Oh-h!” Shona gasped, 
standing still with relief. "Oh, 
thank you, thank you, thank 
you! I’m so glad. Oh, Jamie, 
I’m so glad I could cry. And 
Dad’s back. Wait till he hears.” 



the sea and it was swimming, 
every powerful stroke taking it 
farther from land. 

I was filled with a great sense 
of emptiness and loss. I 
hardly saw Fergus, followed by 
the Grey Ones, climb into the 
boat and row after the Horse. 
It was all over. I would never 
ride the great Horse again. The 
reality must fade now to a 
dream. 

Now only Fergus’s boat was 
visible, and I strained my eyes 
to follow it until it disappeared 
behind the nearest island. 
Then I was utterly alone. 

I sat staring out to sea while 
the morning ripened to day . . . 

O VER the road from the 
hills a scarlet Post Office 
van rattled down. I turned 

and watched it as it came along 
the shore road. It was broad 
daylight now but I’d no idea of 
the time. My watch had 
stopped ages ago. Someone 
was leaning out of the van 
window anxiously searching 


he’d look out for us on his 
way back and give us a lift to 
Lintore and from there we 
should manage to hitch a lift 
to Gartleven.” 

“What did Buffy do when he 
realised we’d got away?” I 
asked as we walked back to 
the roadside. 

“They just abandoned me 
and tried to follow you. You 
must have left the road pretty 
quickly because they went 
after you at a terrific speed 
with Buffy hanging out of the 
window, his lasso at the ready. 
In the end I think they went 
back to the Black Loch hoping 
the Horse would head back 
that way. 1 wandered about 
over the moors shouting for 
you, then I decided that it was 
useless. When I got back to 
the road it was just getting 
light and I walked on towards 
here. It was while I was 
walking the horse-box passed 
me going towards the Black 
Loch, but they didn’t see me. 
Then I got a lift from the van 


U NCLE VINCENT had 
followed Shona to Ihc 
door and he stood now black 
against the lighted hall, waiting 
for us. 

“The Horse?” he asked. 
“With Fergus,” Jamie said, 
and standing in the hall we 
told him all that had happened. 

“I can never thank you 
enough,” Uncle Vincent said 
quietly, “or tell you how proud 
1 1 am of you both. You have 
both proved yourselves worthy 
of the honour entrusted to you, 
worthy to belong to the House 
of Innes. Tomorrow you must 
return to your family, Kay, 
but some day you will inherit 
Deersmalen. I know the 
Water Horse will be safe with 
you.” 

A S I finished packing, a clock 
struck midnight. In 
another five hours I would 
need to be up and getting 
ready to leave Deersmalen. It 
was all over. 

Continued on page 10 




YOU 
AND 
YOUR 
CAMERA 


Another of our 
monthly series 
specially written 
for CN by an expert 
on photography. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllL' 

6. ALL ABOUT FLASH 



'J'ODAY, most cameras are equipped for flash—that is, 
synchronised so that the shutter blades will be open as 
the flashbulb reaches its. peak brilliance—and the flashguns 
themselves have been made so small that in many cases they 
can be carried in tiny cases which slip on to the camera strap. 

When you fire a flashbulb, the camera by means of the accessory 
light emitted ' strikes the subject shoe—but there is no reason why 
and is reflected back on to the the flashgun should not be held 
film via the camera lens. All the away from the camera by means 
photographer has to do is ensure of an extension lead. If this is 
that the correct amount of light done, you can vary the angle at 
reaches the film—not too much, which the light strikes the subject, 
not too little. As nothing can be and often produce more natural 
done about the intensity of the modelling. Pictures taken with 


flash, any adjustment will have to 
be made to the camera itself— 
that is, to the Aperture control. 

The modern flashbulb, too, is 
very small—in fact, five of the 
new midget bulbs can be squeezed 
into a matchbox. Moreover, they 
are completely safe to use, being 
coated in a plastic emulsion, which 
in the rare event of the glass 
shattering, holds the pieces firmly 
in place. 

Incidentally, you can also spot 
a faulty bulb at a glance: if the 
tiny blue spot remains that 
colour, everything is fine; if it 
turns pink, it means that the 
vacuum is imperfect and the bulb 
will not fire. 

The key to taking properly 
exposed flash pictures is a figure 
called a Guide Number. This 
will be found on every bulb itself 
with the “ speed ” of the film with 
which it is being used. 

Success by division 

To find the correct aperture, or 
“f” number, you simply take the 
Guide Number, and divide it by 
the flash-to-subject distance 
measured in feet. 

For example, if you are using 
a bulb which gives you a Guide 
Number of 100 with a medium- 
speed film, and you are 12 feet 
from your subject, your aperture 
will be 100 divided by 12—or 
f/8.3 {f/8 for all practical 

purposes). It’s as simple as that. 

Most beginners always use their 
flashguns from the camera posi¬ 
tion—that is, attached to the 


This month’s winning picture 
comes from jane Woodall (14), 
of Gresty, Crewe, Cheshire. It is 
a good example of photographing 
a silhouette, but the inclusion of 
one or two more people would 
have produced a stronger 
atmosphere. 

the flashgun mounted on the 
camera tend to be flat-looking and 
produce harsh shadows. 

It is, however, important to 
remember that it is the flash-to- 
suhjcct distance which counts 
when working out your exposure, 
and NOT the camera-to-subject 
distance. 


SEND IN YOUR 
BEST PRINT! 

We hope to publish one 
reader"s picture each 
month—and we’ll pay 
a guinea for the privilege 
of doing so. 

We cannot accept re¬ 
sponsibility for loss or 
damage to prints, though 
we will make every effort 
to take care of them — 
and will return them, if 
you’ll send a stamped 
and addressed envelope 
with them, please. 

Send your prints to ;— 

YOU AND YOUR CAMERA. 

Children’s Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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fwm, 

25 

eouNmis 

FREE 


25 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 



One from every letter 
of the alphabet (except 
X) from Aden to Zanzi¬ 
bar, including those 
shown. 

Super offer to new mem¬ 
bers of the Sterling Stamp 
Club—(admission free— 
many advantages). Just 
send 3d. postage and ask 
to see a selection of pop 
ular Sterling Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents.) 


STERLING STAMP SERVICE 


CN 35), Lancing:, 
Sussex 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREEI 

Jusc send u$ your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Te// your porents you are writing. Please 
enclose Sd. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. AST), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



OCHA Quality stamps sent to you in 
^uUll a box on approval—pick where 
you like at a PENNY each. 
Fantastic value with many high values 
included. (Write to Dept. Y.5). 
alfernatively: 

CAA ^^ally top grade Mint and Used 
□UU stamps sent in a box on approval 
at THREE-PENCE each! This box 
contains a predominance of very fine 
Mint and Used British Colonials — All 
reigns! (Write to Dept. C.5). 

PLEASE NOTE: Both boxes contain only 
best quality stamps both British Colonials 
and Foreign, including a wonderful 
selection of the very latest issues! You 
may browse through either of these 
boxes selecting the stamps you want for 
your own coUectlon, 

Parents’ approval essential if under 16. 
2id. STAMP APPPSCIATPD. 

Che Connoisseur stamp Seroice 

10 PAUK LANE, FAltEIIAM, HANTS. 



TO ALL 

Stamp Collectors who 
send for our Approvals 
(please enclose 6d. for postage)« Send 
coupon now! Please tell your Parents. 


Name. 


Address. 


AVON STAMPS (CN2) Nth. WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


RUSSIAN STAMPS FREE tlAOI/rTO 
to everyone ordering UALKrlN 


one of these 


25 tlifl. 


50 diff. 

100 diff. 

Bolivia 

2/6 

Belg. col, 5/6 

Australia 

6/- 

Ceylon 

1/9 

Brazil 

1/6 

Canada 

6/- 

Cyprus 

4/U 

Croatia 

3/9 

Columbia 

8/6 

Ecuador 

2/3 

Cuba 

3/6 

Bulgaria 

3/6 

Guatemala 2/6 

Eire 

5/- 

Finland 

4/- 

Hong Kong 3/9 

Fr. Col. 

1/9 

France 

2/- 

Iraq 

1/6 

Greece 

2/- 

Holland 

2/- 

Iceland 

3/9 

Malaya 

3/6 

Japan 

4/- 

Malta 

3/- 

Mexico 

2/- 

Latvia 

30/- 

Siam 

1/9 

Pakistan 

3/3 

Norway 

3/6 

200 diff. 

S. Marino 4/- 

Poland 

4/6 

Belgium. 

3/9 

500 diff. 

Portugal 

3/9 

C’Slovak. 

«/- 

Austria 

20/- 

Russia 

6/6 

France 

6/- 

China 

12/- 

Spain 

2/3 

Italy 

6/- 

Hungary 

20/- 

Swiss 

6/- 


Please tell your parents. 
POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 

BATTSTAMPS (lORJ 

16 Kidderminster Road, Croydon, Surrey 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Pius Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN34), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 (fisiifi' 
FROM RUSSIA 
★ FREE! ★ 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5fl. to cover postage. 

Please, tell your pareyxts. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.) 

291 LONDON 3iD., LEFTWICH GREEN, 

• NOHTIIWICK. CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


23 Space Rockets 3/- 
25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
100 China 1/9 

100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —As above— 2/6 
100 Canada 6/- 

50 New Zealand 3/- 
10 Iceland 1/8 
25 Triangulars .3/- 
25 Siam 
100 India 
100 Japan 
100 Russia 


2 /- 

3/6 

4/6 

6/6 


500 Comm’wealth 
12 Tristan 
10 Ascension 
10 N. Borneo 
100 Roumania 
100 Bulgaria 
25 Pakistan 
25 Egypt 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
25 Finland 1/- 

25 Sweden 1/- 

25 Indonesia 1/3 

25 Ceylon 1/9 

50 U.S.A. 1/6 


£1 

6 /- 

3/- 

2/6 

4/- 

4/ 

1/6 

1/3 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 
Full List of Packets and Sets on request. 
GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE 1963 Edition. 1,160 Pages. 
18,050 Illustrations. 

Price 27/6 plus 2/6 postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (DEPT. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lone, London, E.C.4 



OVER 

k200 

STAMPS 

PLUS 

THE FAMOUS PENNYBLAGK 

& CAPE TRIANGULAR FACSIMILES 

The famous 1840 British ‘PENNY BLACK” 
and 1853 “CAPE TRIANGULAR” facsimiles 
(originals worth about £45) plus a genuine 
dealer's mixture of 200 unsorted stamps 
(Catalogued over 30/-). all ABSOLUTELY 
FUEL! Just ask to see our New Approvals, 
and enclose 3d. for postage. 

{Please tell your parents.) 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. CN6) 
Eastrlngton, GOOLE, Yorks. 



MAJOR YURI GAGARIN 
1st SPACEMAN SET 
27 FREE 

i GIANT-SIZED 
MONGOLIAN 
SPACE PACKET 

•S' PLUS 




[FREE! 25 STAMPS FREE! j 

* Send 3d. postage and request Approval * 

* selection. (.Please tell your parent.<i.) ^ 

> ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE < 

* (Dept. C), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom ^ 


FREE 


30 STAMPS 

INCLUDING 10 LARGE 

These will be sent FREE to all new 
applicants sending 4id. postage and 
requesting my Approvals. (U.K. only). 
Please tell your parents. 

DIANA KING (DEPT. C.N.23) 

18a Church St., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


FREE 8 FREE 

1953 CORONATION STAMPS 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

To all who ask to see my Approvals. 
British Colonials or Foreign. 3d. for 
postage. 

Apply: J. B. STAMP SERVICE 
21 Cadogan Gardens, London, N.3 

Please tell your Parents. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 diff. Japan . 2/9 | 100 World 4/3 
30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 I 100 Asia 4/6 
Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

8 Cocksett Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address in the advertisement. 


WORLD OR :STAM PS 


PRINCE ANDREW ON NEW 

lEALAND 



pRINCE ANDREW, who will be three years 
^ old next month, will be portrayed on Uvo 
charity stamps to be issued later this year in New 
Zealand. 

Announcing this, the Postmaster General of New 
Zealand recalled that the other Royal children, Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne, have already been similarly 
honoured in the Dominion. The issues on which they 
appeared were charity stamps of 1950 and 1952. 

This will not be the first time that Prince Andrew’s 
face has appeared on a stamp.. When St. Helena issued 
a complete series in 1961, the top value, a £1 stamp, 
showed the Queen holding him in her arms. 

The two New Zealand stamps will have a total value 
of about sixpence, so that they will be within reach of 
many more collectors. 

Flowers from West Africa 



giERRA Leone, the British West 
African colony which became 
an independent member of the 
Commonwealth in April, 1961, has 
greeted the New Year with a 
beautiful series of stamps. 

There are 13 values ranging 


from id. to £1 and each depicts 
a West African flower in its full 
colours. Pictured here is the 4d. 
value, which shows the blushing 
hibiscus. The flowers of this shrub 
are white when they first bloom, 
but gradually turn pink, then red. 


THE BLACK 
LOCH 

continued from page 9 

I went to the open window 
and stood looking out. There 
was nothing but utter black¬ 
ness and the restless, searching, 
unending sighing of the pines. 
Tonight under the same sky 
the Water Horse was free, in 
its own element. 

1 stood there for a minute 
longer staring out into the 
primeval blackness, remember¬ 
ing as I stood, the speed and 
glory of the Horse. For a 
second 1 felt it surge beneath 
me, saw the swell of its neck 
before me, knew again the 
power of its being, and 1 was 
filled with the utter certainty 
that one day I would return to 
inherit Deersmalen. 

S LOWLY I turned away. 

The curtains swayed 
behind me. I undressed, put 
out the lamp and, creeping 
into the high bed, I slept. 

THE END 

THE nLACK LOCH will he piihlislied 
in March hy William Collins <t Sons 
Ltd., at I2s. 6d. 

© Patricia Leitch 1963 



Butterflies from 
Bulgaria 

Butterflies in their natural 
colours form the designs of a 
recent series of eight stamps from 
Bulgaria. The Apollo butterfly 
is shown on the 1 -stotinki value 
pictured above. Beetles, too, have 
made their appearance on six 
stamps issued recently in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. The 60-heller stamp, 
also pictured, shows the stag 
beetle. 

Queen, Rook, and 
Knight 

(^HESS players will recognise the 
Black Queen, a Black Rook, 
and a White Knight on the last 
stamp pictured this week. It is 
a new Russian issue to mark the 
Soviet Chess Championships. 


Stamp Collectors’ 
Parliament 

:Phe Philatelic Congress of Great 
Britain, sometimes known 'as 
“The Stamp Collectors’ Parlia¬ 
ment,” will be holding its 46th 
annual meeting from llth-14th 
June, in Scarborough. The pro¬ 
gramme will include a competition 
for junior collectors. Competitors 
will be grouped in three classes 
according to age: under 12 years, 
from 12 to 15; and from IS to 17 
years. Closing date for entries is 
1st March. 

Full particulars of the com¬ 
petition can be obtained from the 
Junior Competition Secretary, Mr. 
R. C. Emery, 15 Windsor Road, 
Worthing, Sussex. If you write to 
him, please remember a 3d. stamp 
for reply. C. W. Hill 


ROAD-SAFETY 

BUS 

Southend police are using a 
double-decker bus for road-safety 
teaching and the Child Cyclist 
Training scheme. The upper deck 
is a lecture room and the lower 
deck a road-safety exhibition and 
cinema. The crew is one sergeant, 
two constables, and one police¬ 
woman. 



Get ahead 
with your 
modelling... 

... easily and quickly with ‘Plas¬ 
ticine No other material can be 
used with greater effect than ‘ Plas¬ 
ticine This fine study is a good 
example of what can be achieved 
in this medium. Available in 17 
attractive colours. 


Sole Manufacturers 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD 


Plasticine 


Bathampton 


Regd. Trade Mark 

Bath * Somerset. 
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PICK A PUZZLE 


fay 

Guy Williams 


A name by 
numbers 


WHAT ON EARTH . .. ? 


199 

272263 

285 

154104 

33 

222365 


Complete the two" addition 
sums above. When you have 
done so, change the answers into 
letters according to the follow¬ 
ing code: 

A E H M P S T Y 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
If you have done the sums 
correctly, the figures will provide 
the name of a very famous 
horsewoman. 

Good lines 
in food 

pOLLOW the line held by 
each child and you will 
find that the letters along it spell 
the name , of something very 
tasty. Can you name all five ? 



AN ODD MAN! 

Below are given five terms in 
sport. Four of them have some¬ 
thing in common, but the fifth is 
very much out of place among 
the rest. Which-—and why 7 
SCRUM HALF, HOOKER, 
WING FORWARD, STROKE, 
FULL BACK. 


Crossword puzzle 


1 

n 

2 

3 

4 



6 

7 

n 

a"" 



9“ 



r 

10 


II 





i2~ 

13 





W 





M 


15“ 





16 








i7~ 



’ilv 

18 

1 





19 






IP 

21 





22 





23 


24 





25 






nr 




: 








m 

w 





29 





8Q 


31 





32 




m 

33 

i 



w 

1 


35 




m 

36 






;1?S- 

#1 

w 









1 


w 

J 



M 



ill 

W 






ACROSS : 1 Plume. 

6 Cold, but very 
sweet ! 9 You’ll 

find her with the 
seven dwarfs (two 
words, 4,5). 12 Gum. 

14 Stays. 15 Strike. 

16 Speak imperfectly. 

17 Cathedral in 
Cambridgeshire. 

18 Charge. 19 To 
make angry. 21 Con¬ 
versation. 22 He 
digs out coal or 
gold. 23 Wrench. 

25 India’s holy river. 

26 Seize wrongfully. 

27 Usually made into 
cheese. 28 Bird’s 
home. 29 Donations.- 
30 Juice in a tree. 

32 Oxlike antelopes. 

33 Italian currency. 

34 Stupid. 36 Voluble. 37 First Archbishop of Canterbury. 38 Dis¬ 

patched. 39 Male singer. DOWN: 1 Oath. 2 Attempt. 3 To cut, 
4 Twenty hundredweights. 5 Large strong box. 6 Independent Tele¬ 
vision Authority. 7 It’s always above your head ! 8 The Beverleys 

and the Kayes, for example. 10 Joint connecting hand with fore-arm. 
11 Mischievous child. 13 Regular oval. 16 To lend. 18 Splinter. 

19 Skin. 20 Island group in the West Indies. 21 Vehicle. 22 The Red 
Planet. 23 You’ll find the answer to 6 across helps to make these. 
24 Native of Russia. 25 Your teeth should be firmly in them ! 27 They 
are right in front of you. 29 Cancel. 30 Sounds a warning 1 31 One 
who pays. 32 Ship’s boat. 33 Single. 35 Hard fruit. 36 Humour. 


Paper hoops, balls of wool, 
snow-covered stack of 
pipes, or ... ? 

FRUITS 

The name of a well-known 
fruit is hidden in each of the \ 

! sentences below. Can you \ 

! find all six 7 

He is good at economics.; 
If there was a problem,; 

; only Tom knew of it. 

His cattle were to range i 
i over the whole area. 

Cora is in the lounge. 

I would like a new strap; 

I please. 

Her pearl necklace sud-! 

; denly broke. 

BIRD IN THE 
STARS 

The stars between the ron-j of 
letters represent the letters in the 
name of a well-known game 
bird. If you guess the name 
correctly you will find that, 
when read downwards, eight 
three-letter words have been 
formed. 

SSYSAWAS 

******** 

YYTYKYYY 


in figures 

Can you, from the clues 
below, find the name of a place 
we associate with circuses and 
many other shows 7 The 
numbers indicate the position of 
the letters in the answer. 

There’s always a 5724 in 

your hand. 

You can find your way by a 

475. 

A 415 is used for cleaning. 

Milk is carried in a 5762. 

There’s light from a 2745. 

Children love to 5273. 


1 SUNDAY PICTORIAL 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION 

1 CHILDREN’S ART 1963 

OF 

P Children’s pictures, sculpture, pottery and toys 

, Entries are invited for the sixteenth 

annual exhibition to be held in 

London in September. 


B All children aged between 5 and 16 may 

B enter. Write now for leaflet to : 


1 NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 

1 CHILDREN’S ART (A), 

B Sunday Pictorial, 

^ Holborn Circus, London, E.C.l, 


^ Closing date for entries; Ist MARCH, 1963 

i ' Advisory Committee : 

I Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Eric Austen, Mr. Hubert Dalwood, 

f _ Mr. Andrew Nairn, Mr. Victor Pasmore, Mr. R. R. Tomlinson, 

II Mr. Frank Tuckett. 


Running away 
to Soap 


The urge to seek adventure is all part of growing 
up. But nowadays there’s no need to become either 
a cabin-boy or a stowaway.' You can explore new 
places and make new friends through the Youth 
Hostels Association. There are hostels all over the 
countryside, offering travellers a comfortable bed, 
good meals and cheerful companionship. 

If you’re under 16, it’s only 5s. to join. A night’s 
stay at a hostel, with evening meal and breakfast,' 
costs 7s. 6d.—or you can cook your own food for 
even less. Over 16 it’s just slightly more. 

Better than running away to sea ? Send today for 
a free leaflet all about the Y.H.A. 


To Youth Hostels Association, 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me free booklet 
“ Going Places? ” and an enrolment form. 


Name. 


Address 


CN631 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Russian. 25 Gums. 27 Clues. 
29 Annul. 30 Siren. 31 Payer. 3? 
Gig. 33 Lone. 35 Nut. 36 Wit. 


Crossword Puzzle. Across : 1 Crest. 
6 Ices. 9 Snow White. 12 Resin. 
14 Remains. 15 Slap. 16 Lisp. 17 
Ely. 18 Cost. 19 Rile. 21 Chat. 
22 Miner. 23 Sprain. 25 Ganges. 
26 Usurp. 27 Curd. 28 Nest. 29 
Alms. 30 Sap. 32 Gnus. 33 Lira. 
34 Asinine. 36 Wordy. 37 Augustine. 
38 Sent. 39 Tenor. Down : 1 Curse. 
2 Essay. 3 Snip. 4 Ton. 5 Chest. 
6 ITA. 7 Ceiling. 8 Sisters. 10 
Wrist. 11 Imp. 13 Ellipse. 16 Loan. 
18 Chip. 19 Rind. 20 Leeward. 21 
Cart. 22 Mars. 23 Sundaes. 24 


A name by numbers: Pat Smythe. 
Good lines in food : Cakes ; ices ; 
jelly ; biscuits ; trifle. An odd man : 
Stroke, the rower nearest the stern 
of a boat. All the others are rugby 
positions. What on Earth .,, ? Drink¬ 
ing straws. Hidden fruits : Date ; 
lemon ; orange ; raisin ; apple ; 
pear. Bird in the stars : Pheasant. 
Famous place in figures : Olympia. 
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organised by the Daily Mirror > 

Entries from now until March 1st 1963. 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to : 

Children’s Literary Competition, 

Leaflet F, 

Daily Mirror, Holborn Circus, 

London, E.C.l. 

Advisory Panel: Sir Herbert Read 

Richard Church William Golding Marjorie L. Hourd 

Laurie Lee Kathleen Raine L. C. Schiller 

.this enterprise is undertaken in the belief that children arc capable 

of expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to ex¬ 
press themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education.*’ 

Herbert Read. 


1 he Childrens Newspaper is printed in England and published every Wednesday-by the Proprietors, Fleetway Publications Ltd 
ilectway Iltnise,.Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Editorial Offices. Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is 
registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Subscription Kates : Inland, £1 15s. Od. for 12 montlis, 
17s. 6d. for 8ix months. Abroad, except Canada, £l 10s. Od. for 12 months. 15s. for six months. Canada, £1 8s. Od. for 12 months 
14s. Od. for SIX montlis. Sole Agents : Australasia, Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; South Africa, Ceutral Kews Agency. Ltd ’ 
l edcratiou ol Khodcsia and Nyasaland, Messrs. Kingstous, Ltd. 12tU January, 1903. ’ 
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TOP OF THE POLL —Brian Kilby and Anita Lonsbrough 


SPORT 


STRANGE CLUB 
NAMES IN SOCCER 

West Bromwich Albion 




Jn 1879 a group of lads 
employed at an iron 
and steel works at West 
Bromwich, decided to form 
a football club called “West 
Bromwich Strollers.” 

Their first ground was in 
a local park; as the team 
became more and more suc¬ 
cessful, so their aspirations 
grew. They leased their 
first enclosed ground, 
changed their original 
colours of chocolate and 
blue to blue and white. 
Then the word “ Strollers ” 
was changed to the more 
patriotic “Albion” (old 
name for Britain). ^ 


'J'HE sports writers’ choice as Sportsman of the Year was ! 

Brian Kilby, who won the Marathon at the British Com¬ 
monwealth and Empire Games in Perth in November. They 
chose Anita Lonsbrough, winner of three gold medals at the 
Games, as their Sportswoman. At a celebration in London on 
Sunday, Brian and Anita will receive their presentations. 

BRIAN KILBY, 24-year-old 
Coventry draughtsman, is the first 
Marathon runner to top this poll. 
The choice was obviously a tribute 
great performances in the 
past season. 

In addition to his Games 
, s' ' triumph, he had won the Euro- 

A ^ pean championship in Belgrade 

' .... and retained his AAA title, win- 

ning this Marathon for the third 
year in succession. 


HINT TO WOULD-BE CHAMPIONS! 


Last month Diana 
Clifton-Peach re¬ 
gained- the title of 
British Women’s 
figure-skating 
champion, which she 
lost to Jacqueline 
Harbord in 1961. 
Part of Diana’s re¬ 
laxation consisted of 
sailing her boat on 
the Thames at 
Putney. The moral 
seems to be : If you 
want to become a 
skating champion, go 
sailing! 


ANITA LONSBROUGH’S 
great display at the Perth Games 
made her an obvious choice. 

The Huddersfield girl has been 
one of our .most consistent 
swimmers since she won her first 
big c h a m p i o n s h i p—the 220- 
yards breast-stroke event at the 
Empire Games in Cardiff in 1958. 

Paying for 
playing 

Jt’s Amateur Cup' time this 
Saturday, when 63 teams will 
set out with the intention of tak¬ 
ing the trophy from the holders. 
Crook Town. Perhaps the most 
surprised team of the entire 64 is 
Pinehurst, of whom few outside 
Wiltshire can have heard. 

Pinehurst is a Swindon youth 
club team which has fought its 
way through the preliminary 
rounds to reach the full First 
Round. It has a most enthusiastic 
supporters’ club—parents of the 
players. The gale receipts at 
each match average only £5, and 
for the privilege of travelling to 
Leatherhead, to meet the Corin¬ 
thian League side, Pinehurst 
players will each be paying a levy 
of 3s, 6d. 

Good luck, Pinehurst! 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


Eoctvas . . . 

Cricliet 

First-class and minor counties, 
Oxford and Cambridge Uni¬ 
versities, and the Combined 
Services will all share in the 
£90,000 profits from the Eng¬ 
land and Pakistan Test matches 
last summer. 

Soccer 

The ^eat Spanish team. Real 
Madrid, has celebrated its 60th 
anniversary. The club has won 
more than 1,000 trophies, been 
World Cup champions, and five 
times winners of the European 
Cup. 


Sfguash rackets 

A team of seven American and 
Canadian players are to make a 
tour of England in March. 


Judo 

Britain and France are to meet 
in a match at Paris on 9th 
February. 


Hot •se-ridittg 

Women will be able to com¬ 
pete for the first time in the 
equestrian events in the next 
Olympic Games—at Tokyo in 

1964. 


REALiy AUTHENTIC 

LIFELIKE MODELS FOR YOU . . . 


with HtJMBROL. Don't wasta 
all the time you’ve spent 
making that model — give it 
the finest finish possible with 
Humbrol Enamels. On Railway 
models use Humbrol Authentic 
Railway Colour (} oz. tin 1/-). 
and for a really first class 
layout use Humbrol Scenic 
Enamels (J oz. tin 1/-). There's a 
wonderful range of other 
Humbrol products on show at 
your local model shop Including 
famous Humbrol On© Hour 
Enamel (J oz. tin 9d.)— see 
them today. 
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Bring all your models to life with 


HUMBROL 


COMPLIES WITH * Tell Mum and Dad about Humbrol in the fabulous Decor range 
SAFETY CODE B.s. 3443 :i 96 i. of colouTS. It’S just the paint for those round-the-house jobs. 


The FIFTH 


CHILDREN'S LITERARY COMPETITION 














































































